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Abstract 


As foreign language teachers we must constantly endeavor to make our students see how 
our L2 lessons transcend and expand their knowledge. There is a great number of students who 
have been excellent grammar students, but who have not been challenged to speak. It is only at 
high level classes that they come to realize that their proficiency is not satisfactory or does not 
seem to be equivalent to all the memorization they have done. The sociocultural context must be 
exploited to these students’ benefit, for true learning takes place when it is done within a social 
context and within learning communities. In other words, learning takes place in the middle of 
the exchange of ideas and when students apply and recognize words and grammar structures to 
successfully communicate. One cause for the lack of communicative skill discussed in this work 
is that students have been immersed in the IRE and IRF patterns for too long. The focus of a 
great number of activities presented to students is on the activity, i.e., the conversation’s main 
goal is grammatical correctness and not a generous flow of ideas. Are we using most of our class 
time only to establish these conversational patterns that serve to regulate our students? This work 
presents ways in which digital images can aid the attempts to elongate the response fraction of 
conversational patterns so that students begin to own and take charge of a conversation as they 


express their own view points with more confidence. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


A well-rounded education cannot ignore foreign language learning. It is important for 
education to expand students’ horizons about different aspects of life, including understanding 
other people’s perspectives and cultures; in order to accomplish this, the learning of at least one 
L2 is necessary. However, the value of a second language is not something high school age 
students are always ready to comprehend. As foreign language (FL) teachers we must constantly 
endeavor to make our students see how our L2 lessons transcend and expand their knowledge. 
High school age students have learned what school is about, its method and organization. At his 
age, they are ready to compare themselves to others, to make friends, to speak their minds and 
prove they can achieve feats related to studies, sports, the arts, etc. Therefore, the socialization 
skills they possess are now being developed, rehearsed and either discarded or kept according to 
what makes them welcome in their society. In other words, relating to others is, at this point, not 
only important for their self-worth but also a way to acquire skills, facts and information. 

One very important theory in education is sociocultural theory. Those of us who support 
this theory believe that true learning takes place when it is done within a social context and 
within learning communities. The learning takes place in the middle of the exchange of ideas and 
when students apply and recognize words and grammar structures to successfully communicate. 
Therefore, the society that is composed by the members of a classroom is needed in order for the 
interaction to happen (Amerian et al., 2014). In our L2 classes, the goal of social exchange is to 
strengthen a feature of speech or grammatical structure in a group setting. The scope of my 


teaching efforts includes high school students in grades ten to twelve. Because fitting in and 


finding their place and identity in society is so important for this group age, social 
exchange is something they try to do well. We should use this to encourage and further their 
speaking abilities in the L2. 

In some cases, students see learning ESL or a foreign language, as short cycles. These 
cycles end when the teacher assesses and grades a final project. After each cycle, they do not see 
the need to retain the previously learned information. When the grade is posted, there is no need 
to fear more questions about the unit that has been finished. There is a great need to move on to 
the next unit in the curriculum. However, what I hope to impart to my students is that a grade is 
actually a meager objective compared to the significance of learning to communicate in another 
language. 

In my experience, students are accustomed to, maybe too accustomed to, the pattern of 
receiving feedback for a small portion of a whole. Indeed, we respond to our students’ 
completion of an activity by providing them with a good grade. By doing this, are we 
contributing to students seeing learning ESL or an L2 as a short cycle that can later be pushed 
behind and forgotten? The activities we find in foreign language texts are inspiring and the 
product of conscientious work from experts. Can we, however, accumulate through years of 
teaching, a better understanding of how activities in a text can come together to truly bring out 
the best of our students’ speaking abilities? Currently many teachers combine two or three 
simpler activities into one larger assignment that looks more like a project. This provides 
opportunities for students to communicate new information instead of simply repeating a single, 
short, obvious answer. Can we encourage even more exchanges like these in the classroom, to 
the point that students realize that they are truly communicating? Walsh (2011) told us that “if 


we want to understand learning, we should begin by looking at the interactions that take place in 


our classes.” (p. 51). Can we help students discover that a grade is not the ultimate purpose of the 
tedious process of acquiring new grammatical structures in the L2? It is necessary to gently 
deflect their deeply ingrained habit of answering or completing activities of a similar format and 
objectives towards the creation of their own ideas in the L2. Our intervention is instrumental in 
the design of discourse with a purpose. 

Two activities can awaken communicative skills and aid students in retaining their 
foreign language knowledge. While the IRE (Initiation — Response — Evaluation) pattern still 
dominates class interactions (Miao & Heining-Boynton, 2011), it may be that its design and use 
does not allow for frequent enough retrieval of information in the brain. I suggest that excessive 
use of the IRE pattern limits the traffic of a wider variety of terms and structures and that what 
we need to encourage are interactions that will boost the retention of, not only correct verb 
endings, but phrases containing whole ideas. 

Because I aspire to guide my students differently from the set IRE pattern, I hope to be 
able to add more discourse into my lessons. I suggest here two activities. The first activity 
consists of a collection of digital images or original drawings uploaded to a file to help produce a 
bank of digital stories that relate to a particular curriculum topic (Oskoz & Elola, 2016). The 
elaboration of this project allows students to manipulate aspects of the story, such as characters 
and settings, in order to highlight what is important to them. The result is a portable digital bank 
of images with which students can practice periodical retrieval of information. The second 
activity consists of formulating impromptu sentences. It is a variation to the formative 
assessment tool “Know it! Show it!”. At first, students record key words they hear in anecdotes 
told by a guest speaker. Later, students formulate impromptu questions and relevant remarks or 


sentences reiterating what they heard. The aim is to have the listener and the speaker expand 


their conversation and use target structures designed and created in that moment. The sentences 
should expand and corroborate students’ understanding of what they heard. With this activity, I 
seek to understand what level of proficiency, in a given structure, the student has attained 
(Chapman & King, 2012). This activity allows the teacher to assess, not only the student’s 
speaking capabilities, but also their listening abilities. 

I teach Spanish at a high school in New Jersey. Where I work, there is a growing influx 
of Hispanic and East Asian students. They come in with different ESL expertise levels and 
abilities. As teachers, we have to do our best to help immigrant students to acclimatize to their 
new lives as students in a different educational system. The ESL learners need quick and 
practical speaking dynamics that will help them adjust to their new lives. My Spanish students 
also need to acquire fluency through constant practice that includes not just one targeted form 
but a variety of language features. I have focused my research on the attainment and retention of 
communicative skills. I was fascinated by the theories and research of the experts I studied in my 
L2 Discourse class. I endeavor to practice the techniques described in order to improve my own 
practice as I teach ESL and Spanish. My students in grades ten, eleven and twelve will be the 
recipients of this effort. 

It is very clear to me that my supervisors wish to address the teaching tendencies that 
have developed and taken root at my high school. I understand, from conversations with my 
supervisor, that there is great value given to the memorization of grammatical terms, rules and 
written assessments. I am a teacher of the IV Honors level of Spanish and I have been charged 
with the difficult task of awakening the speaking capabilities of students, who have been 
excellent grammar students, but who have not been challenged to speak. When excellent 


students, such as honors level students come to my class, they do not understand why their 


performance is less than satisfactory. They have been immersed in the IRE and IRF patterns for 
too long. Their rigid knowledge of rules needs to find its voice, its elasticity, its ways to relate to 
others in a conversation. This is a goal that seems difficult to reach, especially when students 
have not been accustomed to responding orally, or making better use of the sociocultural setting 
they already find themselves in. The existence of many other factors is clear, but in this work, I 
hope to contribute with ideas that can be utilized by colleagues in the teaching profession who 
experience the same situation. I think we live in a wonderful time in which it is easier to get in 
touch with native speakers of other languages. Students in most schools in the United States have 
this good fortune. It is the perfect moment to bring these small learning communities together to 


better acquire the desired L2. 


Chapter 2: Literary Review 


The feedback and invitation to elaboration that a teacher gives a student after a response 
is an improvement to the initiation — response — evaluation pattern (IRE) present in most foreign 
language (FL) classes (Boyd, 2012). Conversation patterns that end in evaluation of the student’s 
structured response, constrain the possibility of expanding an interaction (Mehan, 1979). 
Speaking ability comprehends more than accuracy of the mechanics of a language. Functions, 
such as socializing and language reasoning, are part of true exploratory talk (Boyd, 2012, p. 5). 
The goal for teachers and students is competence in a foreign language: “the learner’s ability to 
communicate in the target language in real situations” (Ricardo-Osorio, 2008, p. 592). For this, it 
is necessary to achieve communicative competence, or “the ability of classroom language 
learners to interact with other speakers and to make meaning” (Sauvignon, 2009, p. 100). In 
order to encourage exploratory talk, teachers have been attempting to incorporate fewer 
evaluating comments in their dialogues with their students. The use of appropriate techniques to 
pull students out of the IRE and IRF patterns and allow them to communicate what is important 
to them are needed (Waring, 2009, p. 816). By applying these techniques, we will be able to help 
students expand their interactions and continue to learn the structure of the L2. 

In this chapter, I will consider research concerning alternative ways that can help students 
initiate exploratory talk instead of continuing to perform previously prepared talk within the 
cycle of structured conversation patterns. First, I will describe established patterns such as the 
initiation — response — evaluation (IRE) pattern and the initiation — response — feedback pattern 


(IRF) and their influence in the FL classroom. Then, I will report on the different methods that 


have been shown to aid students and teachers to initiate more conversation like interactions 
rather than question, response, evaluation exchanges. I will discuss how the nation’s present 
foreign language education situation requires that teachers improve their vision of the urgency 
and care that must be put into the task of creating active communicative classes. Finally, I will 
discuss the barriers that teachers and students may encounter when separating from language 


teaching patterns that have long been accepted as effective. 


The IRE and IRF Patterns 

In a conversation, one speaker elicits an answer from another speaker. Mehan (1979) 
explained that the feedback given to the second speaker’s response can be either an 
acknowledgement or an evaluation (p. 285). An acknowledgement invites a person to converse. 
An evaluation marks a reply as correct or incorrect (Mehan, 1979). Miao and Heining-Boynton 
(2011) observed that the IRE pattern has been an important tool in education since the times of 
Socrates (p. 65). In this pattern, the components of turn and sequence build the conversation. 

In the following example, Ellis (1999) portrayed an IRE sequence in which the teacher 


evaluates the correct use of the plural. 


Teacher: What is this? (Teacher holds up a ruler) 
Student: This is a ruler 

Teacher: What are these? (Teacher holds up two rulers) 
Student: This is a...are... 


This are a rulers. 


Teacher: These are rulers. (p. 212) 


In this excerpt of Ellis’ conversation analysis, the emphasis is on using “these are” correctly; 1.e., 
the emphasis is on language form. Ellis (1999) exposed the limitations of discourse patterns that 
are focused on the activity rather than on the topic. When the focus is on the activity, the 
conversation’s main goal is grammatical correctness, whereas when the focus is on the topic, the 
goal is to communicate an idea (p. 212). The event of learning the difference between singular 
and plural as students interact, however, is equally important (Ellis, 1999). 

IRE patterned conversations are directed by the teacher, and they consist of an initiation 
prompt, such as a question, a reply to the initiation prompt, and an evaluation comment that 
confirms the correctness of the reply (Hall & Walsh, 2002). This three-part dialogic cycle repeats 
itself in order to evaluate students’ knowledge of the class material (Hall & Walsh, 2002, p. 188). 
Lu (2021) confirmed that the IRE interaction between the student and the teacher consists of a 
“display question” (p. 448), asked by the teacher, a reply given by the student, and “evaluative 
and corrective feedback” (p. 448) from the teacher. On one hand, students comprehend that by 
participating in the IRE sequence their answers (reply) will be assessed. On the other hand, the 
teacher can communicate to the students what is expected of them (Mehan, 1979, p. 290). In this 
dialogue, however, “learners are not expected to extend interaction by expressing themselves 
beyond particular patterns (Shimazu, 2003 as cited in Yoshida, 2007, p. 623). 

Another conversation pattern found in classrooms is the IRF pattern. When teachers find 
an opportunity to expand the conversation, they are using feedback after the initiation and 
response rather than evaluation. The way teachers do this is by following up on students’ replies 
with relevant questions (Hall & Walsh, 2002, p. 190). This procedure is related to incidental 
acquisition (Ellis, 1999) because as students attempt to support their ideas in an impromptu way, 


a higher ability in the FL is being attained (p. 4). The feedback information that teachers share 


will move the conversation forward where the student can add opinions and own experiences. In 
other words, feedback can help to create a deeper connection with the topic of study (Pessoa et 
al., 2007). The IRF pattern achieves interactions that come closer in resemblance to a dialogue 
(Thoms, 2012, p. 512). Where the IRE pattern presents an evaluation of the student’s reply, the 
IRF pattern offers feedback (Thoms, 2012). Mehan (1979) gave this example to better 
understand IRF: 

Speaker A: What time is it, Denise? 

Speaker B: 2:30 

Speaker A: Thank you, Denise. (pp. 285) 

In speaker A feedback, “Thank you, Denise,” there is the possibility to continue the 
conversation. This would not be possible if the feedback was an evaluation judgement, such as 
“well done.” 

Waring (2009) conducted a conversation analysis (CA) in a series of IRF dialogues that 
took place at an adult ESL class. The analysis confirmed the existence of the IRF pattern in the 
language class as a prevalent one (Waring, 2009, p. 796). His investigation led him to formulate 
questions of great importance, such as why students delay the initiation of natural dialogue, and, 
what causes students to initiate interaction (Waring, 2009, p. 802). The answers to these 


questions will be analyzed later as the ways to deviate from a dialogue pattern are exposed. 


Influence of Dialogue Patterns in the Classroom 
The classroom is the social context in which a FL teaching and learning take place. 
Walsh (2011) emphasized that the context of a class is shaped by the interactions that occur in it. 


In the classroom context, the people (the teacher, the students, the teacher aid) and the 


10 


circumstances (a lesson about health and wellness, a test, a surprise fire drill) build up the 
environment in which students live at a given moment. Moreover, Walsh (2011) claimed that 
every lesson we teach constitutes a micro-context (p. 48). For instance, a unit about vacation and 
leisure time activities would be the micro context within the context of a beginner ESL class. It 
is possible to differentiate various classroom contexts because of their unfolding interactions. For 
instance, “interaction reveals ‘what is really’ happening in a classroom” (Walsh, 2011, p. 25). 
Thoms (2012) affirmed that “the primary facets of language, as defined by sociocultural 
theoretical view, are tied to and are fundamentally shaped by the ways in which individuals 
interact with others in a variety of communicative contexts” (p. S9). It is in this context of the 
classroom that the influence of the IRE and IRF patterns will be analyzed. 

A pattern is defined as “a form or model proposed for imitation” and “something 
designed or used as a model for making things” (Merriam-Webster, 2021). Cazden (1988) 
asserted that the IRE dialogue pattern is the typical pattern used by teachers. It is the pattern most 
used, not only by FL teachers, but also by other subject teachers. The IRE pattern that Cazden 
(1988) described is “the “default” pattern — what happens unless deliberate action is taken to 
achieve some alternative” (Cazden, 1988, p. 53). In her study of “Variations in Lesson 
Structure,” however, Cazden (1988) also indicated that other patterns do occur and that they 
bring about noticeable changes in learning. 

Dialogue patterns that encourage uniformity in test answers aid in the evaluation of large 
number of students (Christoph & Nystrand, 2001). These well-established patterns allow few 
opportunities for students to express ideas that do not align with a lesson’s script. Teachers 
spend most of the class time as a way to set the dialogic pattern and then encourage its recitation 


(Christoph & Nystrand, 2001, p. 250). Evaluative comments go far in regulating, not only the 
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answers that are correct, but also what questions will be asked and even their order (Christoph & 
Nystrand, 2001, p. 252). Therefore, it is not strange that a pattern like the IRE pattern also helps 
control the behavioral routines of students (Christoph & Nystrand, 2001, p. 253). Miao and 
Heining-Boynton (2011) affirmed that little action has been taken to help teachers avoid 
regularized assessments that fail to evaluate the ACTFL proficiency guidelines (p. 66). 

In the classroom, interaction is the presentation and sharing of fragments of the L2 for the 
development of yet more L2 (Lu, 2021). Boyd and Maloof (2000) maintained that by talking, not 
only are grammatical features learned, but also the correct application of the lexicon is 
understood (p. 163). It is the teacher’s choice of activities that inspires or limits the amount of 
speaking interaction in the class (Boyd & Maloof, 2000). Although there is awareness of these 
facts, Altstaedter and Jones (2010) argued that for decades, experts in FL teaching have 
encountered that, American students are not sufficiently proficient in a FL. Pufahl and Rhodes 
(2011) provided evidence, in their survey, that public schools were more willing and open to 
“exploratory programs” (Pufahl &Rhodes, 2011, p. 264), i.e. programs that do not focus on 
language form but oral proficiency. Moreover, they reported that a high percentage of schools 
have strong World Language curricula in place (Pufahl & Rhodes, 2011). This being the case, it 


is urgent that improved methods for the teaching of proficiency in FL be applied. 


Transitioning Out of IRE and IRF Patterns 

Researchers have put forward their findings in relation to the IRE and IRF patterns. 
Seedhouse (1997 as cited in Waring, 2008) recognized the IRF pattern cycle as a natural 
dialogue routine that is common even between children and adults as they communicate in life. 


Nystrand (1997 as cited in Waring, 2008) and van Lier (2000 as cited in Waring, 2008) pointed 
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out the limitations associated with such pattern in delaying or suppressing a natural flow of ideas. 
Pryde (2015) also investigated the incidence of the IRF pattern in Japanese students who became 
short term residents in a foreign country as part of the experience of being an international 
student. With some degree of concern, these students’ hosts would find themselves entwined in a 
series of initiations with very minimal response input. Worst of all, these students were not able 
to own or direct their speaking to communicate their needs. Therefore, the concern is the issue of 
how to respond or use the reply part of the triad dialogue to better encourage students to expand 
their ideas (Waring, 2008). That students will expand their ideas, will not happen automatically. 
Without the R turn of the pattern, no contingency statement will be made (Waring, 2008). 


Students need the teacher’s guidance to foster their speaking abilities. 


Cognitive student talk. 

Boyd and Maloof (2000) demonstrated ways in which teachers can further students’ 
attempts to voice out their ideas without these being stopped by an evaluation of the grammar of 
a sentence. They promoted “exploratory epistemic student talk” or talk which is student centered 
and that conduces learners to link the knowledge they have to the knowledge they are trying to 
acquire (p. 164). Boyd and Maloof (2000) asserted that, in producing language, students learn 
language. Therefore, by making use of utterances students produce, and, acknowledging them as 
valid, students will have more power over the direction in which their contributions go as 
opposed to reciting them from memory. The conversation will be student-centered because 
students will have been encouraged and allowed to bridge together what they know to new 


content (Boyd & Maloof, 2000). 
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As students make the effort to share ideas that are relevant to the conversation, their 
cognitive or epistemic abilities will be implemented and increased. Therefore, it is the function 
of the student utterance, not the structure in which it is embedded that provides evidence of 
thinking and engagement” (Wells, 1993 as cited in Boyd & Maloof, 2000, p.167). With the 
motivation to expose their own experiences, and because they want to be part of the ongoing 
conversation, students’ capacity to comprehend, to be cohesive, and to retain information is 
heightened (Boyd & Maloof, 2000). That capacity adjusts to the requirements within the 
framework of the class context, producing extended dialogues in which there is constant 
negotiation of meaning, which “fully exploits the potential of literacy to empower the thinking of 
those who use it” (Wells, 1990 as cited in Boyd & Maloof, 2000, p. 369). 

Experts have suggested the use of comprehensive and expansive literature, i.e., content 
material, for it has the capacity to provoke discourse ladened with student-composed thought and 
linked to personal background (Boyd & Maloof, 2000). As students share their ideas, it is 
stressed that they should fulfill different speaker roles, such as “questioners, reflectors and 
responders” (Boyd & Maloof, 2000, p. 167) as opposed to the unchanging role of responder. 
When students present only answers, they may fall back onto undesired and repetitive dialogue 


patterns. 


Third Turn Options. 

It has been claimed that FL proficiency is poor in the United States to the point that 
“students are not obtaining even basic foreign language proficiency” (Altstaedter & Jones, 2010, 
p. 559). In the results of their survey, Pufahl and Rhodes (2011) reported that, from 2001 to 


2011, the teaching methods for FL instruction have remained almost the same at the high school 
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level but have declined at the elementary and middle school grades. There is still inadequate or 
no access to FL learning in some areas, especially the rural ones (Pufahl & Rhodes, 2011). In 
addition to this, there is discrepancy between what students learn and what the nation needs: “an 
education system that prepares all children to become competent world citizens, who can 
communicate in more than one language” (Pufahl & Rhodes, 2011, p. 272). 

In view of this, a form of conciliation between what is hoped for and the methods to 
achieve it, is necessary. Miao and Heining-Boynton (2011) investigated the combined use of IRF 
and RTI (response to intervention) to learn about ways to procure or elongate student discourse. 
RTI is a method used in the area of general and special education. It examines not only the 
student’s learning process, but also the teacher’s instructional methods and their effectiveness 
(Miao & Heining-Boynton, 2011). It seeks to find the learning stumbling block, understand the 
existing difficulty and find the right way to teach or re-teach a concept (Pierangelo & Giuliani, 
2007). The goal is to utilize methods to prevent learning difficulties or failures and intervene 
when obstacles have been identified. 

Miao and Heining-Boynton (2011) investigated how RTI was used by two teachers in 
two different FL immersion classes. These teachers regularly used the IRF pattern. By using 
RTI, they were able to help correct the lack of discourse that succeeded the IRF cycles. 
Moreover, they observed and reported ways to “elicit extended third-turn follow up” (Miao & 
Heining-Boynton, 2011, p. 66). 

One way to extend the feedback turn is by utilizing the student’s incorrect response to 
elicit the correct response. In this first case, after hearing an incorrect answer, the teacher 
repeated the incorrect answer in a way that indicated, to the students, that something was 


incorrect. The teacher made use of a different tone of voice and gestures to pinpoint what was 
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incorrect. The teacher corrected by saying “This is mouth” (Miao &Heining -Boynton, 2011, p. 
71), while at the same time she pointed at her own mouth. Following that, the teacher re-directed 
the class to the object in question, the leaf, and initiated again, the attempt to describe said leaf 
using the expression “looks like”. The teacher did not evaluate the targeted student’s incorrect 
attempt but allowed the student to think of how self-correction could happen (Miao & Heining- 
Boynton, 2011). In promoting the right response, the teacher welcomed the other class members’ 
input so that students could help and correct each other. The researchers pointed out that, if the 
teacher had stopped the other members’ from helping out, the extra interaction would not have 
taken place. At the end of this interaction, the correct response was obtained, and the dialogue 
was extended (Miao & Heining-Boynton, 2011). 

Another way to help students extend their communicative attempts is by association of 
ideas that would help to “guide the direction of the children’s thinking” (Miao & Heining- 
Boynton, 2011, p. 73). In this second conversation analysis (CA), a student re-inserted an 
incorrect answer in spite of the teacher’s redirecting efforts. The teacher did not provide a 
dismissive evaluative comment but used the incorrect answer to ask students about basic 
socialization norms. In this case, students should have added a greeting, as noted in line 4: “Ah, 
when you meet your friends, firstly what should you say?” (Miao & Heining-Boynton, 2011, p. 
73). By reminding her students of basic social norms, the teacher was able to elicit the desired 
answer: “Hello” (Miao & Heining-Boynton, 2011, p. 73). This technique provided the needed 
scaffolding so that students could arrive to the desired answer (Miao & Haining-Boynton, 2011). 

Miao and Heining-Boynton (2011) revealed ways in which the teacher achieved extended 
participation by providing clues in the form of oral hints and images. On a third segment, the 


teacher’s prompt, “OK, you know this is a garden. In the garden there are...” (Miao & Heining- 
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Boynton, 2011, p. 74), successfully brought about the students’ answer “Many, many flowers” 
(p.74). Not only that, but the teacher helped students to contribute “beautiful” and “lots of ” (p. 
74) to the exchange. In this CA, authors Miao and Heining-Boynton (2011) noted that in addition 
to clues, the teacher reinforced correct sentences by re-modeling and repeating them to the class 
(Miao & Haining-Boynton, 2011). 

Nakahama et al (2001) contributed that negotiation of meaning is not necessarily 
unpracticed in activities such as information gap activities although, in the gaps, students may 
write “highly constrained” structures (Nakahama, Tyler & Van Lier, 2001, p. 379). Students may 
begin to think of an answer that is guided by a pattern, however, the skill of negotiating for more 
meaning will be needed if the student needs clarification. It is of interest to compare an activity 
that exercises grammatical knowledge against the skill of negotiating for meaning. Based on 
Nakahama et al, this is possible. When the speaker begins to lose track of the message as a 
whole, said speaker can ask for clarification of the input. The reaction of not understanding the 
input is known as the “trigger” (Pica, Holliday, Lewis & Morgenthaler 1989, as cited in 
Nakahama et al, 2001). The trigger will create a demand for clarification and when interactions 


such as these take place, more opportunities for linguistic exchange are provided. 


Conclusion 

Teachers need to utilize means in which students will advance in their speaking abilities. 
In the present world of commerce, the arts, education and more, requires citizens that are 
proficient in, at least, one foreign language. The use of techniques to deviate students from the 
well-known dialogue patterns of IRE (initiation — response — feedback), IRF (initiation — 


response — evaluation) and other discourse repetition-based patterns has been shown to be 
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efficacious in developing student made L2 discourse. Many techniques have been observed and 
documented based on experts’ CA and many more continue to be reported. It is the teacher the 
one to present students with opportunities to develop speech. These opportunities will, not only 
make appropriate responses evident, but will open up, through class participation, a variety of 


lexical and syntactical possibilities that the students will recall and possibly adopt for future use. 
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Chapter Three: Project Design 


In this chapter, I aim to justify the creation of a digital bank of images to help students 
initiate and participate in dialogues that expand beyond restrictive speaking models. This bank of 
images will support fellow foreign language teachers in responding with less evaluative 
comments to students’ answers. Teachers will offer students the possibility of exploratory talk as 
a consequence of third turn option. Students will be reusing a past section or activity of the bank 
for reviewing and recalling. When uniting a past section of the bank of images to a present unit, a 
new opportunity to speak will be created with added benefits. First, the student will recall and 
revisit the concept and at the same time the new concept will be added to the discourse. Second, 
students will have additional opportunities to speak that go beyond recitation or repetition of 
content. Thirdly, students may re-encounter errors they continue to make and, once again, in a 
conscious way correct them. 

Mehan (1979) demonstrated that asking questions that have obvious answers, as is the 
case in grammar-oriented worksheets, veils the true knowledge of students who happen to 
participate less. When checking for accuracy in the answers, students whose turn comes last, 
may not truly benefit from having to come up with or elaborate on answers more rapidly. To 
counteract teaching and learning of this nature, it is necessary to provide students with enriching 
speaking practice. A bank of images in a digital format can be a valuable aid for students to 


present, reiterate, compare and argue about people or events in their lives. A method of learning 
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that features grammatical content most of the time, lacks the necessary speaking practice. 
Foreign language teachers need to become aware of this. It is necessary to involve the skill of 
speaking much more often, simultaneous to the teaching of language mechanics. Therefore, 
making use of digitally recorded images may help students to become more competent in 
speaking. 

The socio-cultural context we have regained in the aftermath of COVID-19, offers the 
perfect environment to complement the production and sharing of the language students will 
produce as a result of their efforts. The cognitive student talk method asks students to write and 
say sentences about themselves. In trying to successfully convey a message that contains the 
emotion and importance of an experience, students will try their best to use language correctly. 
They will try to bring back to memory the different tenses, adjectives, pronouns, adverbs, and so 
on, that can better express their adventures. RTI (response to intervention) is a necessary 
continuation to their speaking attempts brought about by cognitive student talk. It allows the 
teacher and activity partners to detect incorrect use of the language and provide corrective 
feedback. This dynamic can occur in every conversation; subsequently, mistakes in discourse can 
become the door to correcting the misuse of a structure. 

The final product of this effort is a collection of symbols and images that provide 
students with clues of what to say in the context of a conversation. This is a tool that can provide 
teachers repeated opportunities to assess progress. It is a record of the steps followed to help 
students put together a bank of digital images to elicit speaking in an FL classroom. This project 
integrates steps that are familiar to those used in the creation of a short story. Students will be 
presented with a list of vocabulary from a present unit of study. The story will be related to this 


unit. As students think of their sentences, students will notice the need to tackle some lexical and 
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grammar difficulties (Oskoz & Elola, 2016). In the constant feedback, receiving and giving of 
information, students will produce language. This is a very important step in the learning of a 
language because hearing themselves and others, their errors will come to the surface. Here, 
students will be able to transform their speaking drafts into correct discourse aided by improved 


speaking elicitation in a sociocultural context. 
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Chapter 4: The Project 


We have heard that the first lessons set the tone of how the class will be managed for the 
rest of the school year. Because students are in the habit of answering questions with what they 
have memorized to obtain a good grade, it is extremely shocking for them to be assessed in a 
different way. For subjects such as math and history, knowing the content means memorizing it. 
Logically, when taking a test, they expect repetition and recitation of facts to be evaluated as 
positive and as fully internalized. This mentality is erroneous when it comes to learning a 


language. 


The ideas proposed here, challenge the student to use not only the words and structures of 
a present unit of study, but also, recycle what students learned in previous years. We want 
students to show, in repeated occasions, that they have fully acquired one part of the foreign 
language and that they can fortify it with something new. This is challenging for students 
because, unlike core subjects, they are forced to go back in their memories to recall how to say 


things learned in past years. 


One way to ease into vocabulary and structure recovery is by speaking about events that 
are relevant to the students and that took place recently. Because of the proximity in time of 
these activities, students will be more willing to recall excited, pleasant or even unpleasant 
details about their adventures. We must remember that the joy of sharing with their classmates 
will be of great benefit to their learning as we continue to advocate and support the sociocultural 


way of teaching and learning. 


Summer Activities and Fun! 


Look at these images. Around them, write the words that come to your mind in 
the target language. 
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Summer Activities and Fun! 
In groups of three, share your words with the people in your group. 


Can you speak some sentences about these activities with the words you wrote? Can you add 
some of your friends’ words to your sentence? 


Write only the main words of your sentences here: 


Now, draw an image or paste a photo of something fun you did during the summer vacation 
time. 














Can you share three sentences about your summer activity with the class? You may jot down a 
few key words here. 
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At all moments, the teacher will welcome students’ ideas, not with an evaluative 
comment that indicates if the idea is accepted or rejected, but with helping and encouraging 
words. The teacher always wants more details to be recalled and voiced out. At the same time, 
the instructor will promote the use of the present unit content. For a follow up, and telling 
students that they will now begin to store their images in digital format, students now snip parts 
of different photos that show what each student did. The Power Point application is a useful tool 
to create a bank of images on different slides. It is not the only one, but certainly a common and 


easy to use tool, available to everyone. 


Pull some photos from your summer time. Snip the best 
part of them and paste them on this presentation. K 
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At this point, students are invited once again to think of some words, in the target 


language, that relate to their images. 








- The beach 
- The sand 
= - My sister 
£ > - The water 
= - Castles 
‘at — - Seashells 
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Inevitably, the easiest terms to come up with will be nouns or adjectives. We will now have the 
partner guess what words match the different photos. In addition to that, the person assigning 
words to the photos will have to guess the best verbs to add to the nouns provided. We tell our 
students to cooperate in the creation of sentences that incorporate nouns and verbs, and any other 


good parts of speech offered. 





Play with your sister 


Build a tall castle with sand 


Bathed in the water 


Picked seashells at the beach 


Another very important part of this activity is to listen to one another because many 
words can be recalled in this way. Finally, the student can speak about his or her own vacation 


activities using only the images from the slide. 


In the foreign language classroom, there will be problematic verbs that have different 
meanings or translations into one’s own language. This is the case of the verb to be in Spanish. 
The verb to be can be translated into ser or estar. Each verb has its own conjugation and uses to 
be differentiated by. Another concept that should be known in the Spanish 4A level class, is that 
of the present progressive. Two concepts can be combined into one activity in order to procure 


practice on any two concepts the teacher decides to reinforce. 


The verb estar is integral to the formation of sentences in the present progressive tense in 
Spanish. For example: Mi primo esta saltando la cuerda. The verb ser can be used to describe 
personality traits or permanent characteristics of people. For example: Antonio es celoso e 
inseguro. To continue on with our digital bank of images, students will now use their own home- 
made videos to speak about activities in the present progressive tense. The mental link between 


saying the sentence and seeing the action being executed at the time of speaking, is one take 
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away from this activity. The other is using “ser” to describe the personality traits that explain 


why those on the video like or do what they do. 


¿Que estan haciendo? Y ¿Cómo son estas personas? 





As aresult of this activity, the teacher and the class could enjoy and learn from the 
activities people have done and why. To test listening ability and comprehension, the teacher can 
create a challenge for the auditorium. This challenge could consist of creating relevant questions 
based on the information given by the speaker. Credit could be granted to the questions that are 


most insightful. 


wie wile wien wie wie wie Wie wie, Wie wie wie wie wie wie wie Wie 


V PYV LPY YYYY? 





Wie R : x i a 
7) Come up with a question! ' 
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‘OS Your question must 6e relevant to the topic. Raise your hand and speak your W 
CYA guestion to the presenter. Yon must jot down answers for two questions. ly 
ly Question: wie 
V Answer y% 
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Question Y 
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Y Answer 
Vie Yl 
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The teacher should keep record of students’ input that provides assessment material for future 


lessons or reviews. 


O i hy >” i fi ~ i fi ~~ i hy ~~. i hy ~~ i hy ~~. i hy ~~. i fy ~~. i hy ~~. i hy ~~. i hy ~~. i hy ~~. i hy ~~. i hy ~~. i hy ~~. i fy ~~ i hy 


oY 


~~ ig, 


example, there will also be verbs to learn, such as: 


Y 


VV YY YP YY Y YY Y 


Record Keeping Sheet 


Name of student: Question: 





Comments: 











It is now time to add some complexity to our work. In a unit of personal relationships, for 


RNS NS ON NH NON 


To appreciate 

To fall in love 

To pay attention to 
To have fun with 
To hate 

To be sick of 

To be jealous of 


To flirt with 


Instead of focusing on one person only and knowing that doing this will only bring us back to 


describing a person, it is good to move on to two people in a story. This time we do not describe 


their personalities or how they feel but their relationship. 
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Think of an excellent story you watched at the movies, in the theatre, or a story 
you read. Think of its characters: main and secondary characters, and their 
relationships with one another. Fill out the columns below with details about 
their relationships. Remember to use the verbs from our List. 








Character 1 Character 2 Verb 
Example: 
The charming Fall in love with 
Snow White 


prince 
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After this preparation phase, students can continue on to create an addition to their bank 
of images. Students can now be instructed to create a given number of slides on which they paste 
a picture of their characters so that in future they create sentences using the words (in this case 


verbs) or structures from the unit. Here are some real examples from my Spanish 4A class. 






Eugene H. Krabs 


El Sr. Krabs se enarmora 


DEG 


Drake es seguro y gracioso. Drake no 
le hace caso a la profesora en la 
escuela 
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Michael Scott sale con Jan sin embargo se llevan fatal 





In future, students are expected to participate of an overview of the verbs we have 
discussed and studied. After a prudent time, the same images are presented but with no 


sentences. 


Discusión Semanal 


U e 4 


ex 
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In an activity that can be called “Surprise Hints” students can surprise themselves with 
the hints they see, and, say sentences that relate to the hint. Students will, once again compile 
images that correspond to a reading or to an audio text. Students will place these images on a 
PPT slide. As the image or word hints appear, they have to come up with a sentence that relates 
to the image and to the text. Beforehand, the vocabulary and grammatical features should be 


discussed. I will focus here on the PPT activity with the images. 


The teacher will utilize the text that corresponds to the lesson. For this sample, I have 
chosen an easy to find YouTube video called ESL Easy Listening Comprehension 13: Eating Out 
(Clubenglish, 2016). This audio lesson is especially attractive because it comes with its own 


pictures. The students and the teacher, however, can decide on the pictures they prefer to use. 


These are a few of the pictures on the video ESL Easy Listening Comprehension 13: 


Eating Out: 





What students will do is take the pictures and save them on their computer to later paste them on the 
slide. They can also use the snipping tool if they so prefer. All students should have the same amount of 


pictures. Students will then create a PPT with these pictures. Each picture should also be animated. 


Transitions Animations Slide Show Review Vie 


Animation 
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Once students have selected the animations option and proceed to animate each photo in the 


order they desire. All the pictures should be animated in an improvised order. 





At this point, students are ready to present, to one another and to the class, their pictures 
with a review of each of the images. Because proper repetition, speaking drills and storytelling 
have been practiced enough, students will know what to say for each picture. When the pictures 
pop up out of order, however, students will have to make use of connecting words and recall 
parts of the story even if they are not in perfect order. This will force them to articulate their 


thoughts with precision to still tell the same story. 


These are activities that can be easily made and stored by the students. They can be 
retrieved periodically overtime for reviewing. Many schools are encouraging students to use 
computers for their everyday work, and, are even providing devices to students who request 
them. This facilitates collecting images for use throughout a marking period. It is important to 
remember that a renewal of the teaching methods must be attempted in view of the inefficacy of 
the grammatical oriented method. The activities that have been presented can elicit much more 


speaking experimentation and awareness of the present ability students have. 


Chapter 5: Conclusion 


The availability of foreign language words and common phrases is ample. Our students 
can access foreign language words if they use the internet to find them. It is common to use 
translation search engines when traveling, when looking for specific material of personal interest, 
when translating material so that it is comprehensible to those who speak the foreign tongue, etc. 
This is how basic needs are met. For example, a tourist’s basic questions can be answered thanks 
to quick translation searches online. In my experience, translation of easier and popular phrases 
in a foreign language, only go so far when in a country where the target language is spoken. The 
need to communicate more intricate requests, ideas, decisions or opinions will, at some point, be 
present. At a given moment, requesting an item from a menu, becomes difficult. This is because 
of specifications that apply and are important to the person ordering. In moments like these, a 
basic translation from a search engine will not completely transfer the speaker’s ideas. 

Another instance is when small details that help to clarify our message need to be added 
to an easier phrase. Effective foreign language speakers and teachers have, sometimes willingly, 
been exposed to experiences of this kind. Because we understand the necessity of true 
communicative skills in a foreign tongue, it is our undertaking to make our students aware of this 
talent and to make them skillful at it. 

Research indicates that, the number of students who achieve an acceptable level of 
proficiency by the time they enter college, is quite low. This in spite of the progress that has been 


recorded regarding the teaching of FL. I have learned that some routinary teaching practices, that 
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seem to govern the way foreign languages are taught, may be contributing to the low proficiency 
levels we are witnessing. 

The repeated use of speaking patterns that, do not elicit conversation beyond the 
acceptance or rejection of an answer, may be why a large number of students are not trying to 
explore what they can do with the language they have learned. To help this situation, I have 
endeavored to share a few activities that support the probing and trial of the words and structures 
students learn in a given unit of study. Because question and answer activities are not conducive 
to elaborated speech, the initiation — response — evaluation speaking pattern should not be used 
constantly as a way to teach an FL. After the response part of the dialogue, teachers should do 
more than dismiss the students’ responses. Additional eliciting should be presented to the 
speaker. If students begin to comprehend the importance of utilizing the language in order to 
learn it, maybe then we would see progress in language acquisition. 

This research has helped me to understand that there are ways for students to come away 
from repetition of prepared sentences, and move toward initiation of individual and impromptu 
discourse that is owned by the student. It will be necessary to incorporate “exploratory epistemic 
student talk” and put aside the routinary lessons that have been planned, following the 
established order of activities from a text. One suggestion is to modify said activities by allowing 
personalization. If students are to create language, it seems logical that they will want to insert 
personal experience bits into their discourse. It will be more conducive to retention of vocabulary 
and grammatical skills. 

In the same manner, more experimentation should be attempted in the area of giving 
feedback. This research has exposed ways by which the third turn in the IRF triad can be 


extended. In my opinion, all of them involve a great deal of assessment and re-assessment. Also, 
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a closeness to our students. This is an achievable goal thanks to the context of a sociocultural 
classroom. The combination of a sociocultural class with the technology advancements should be 
used and continue to evolve, to a maximum potential. With these educational tools at hand, the 


future of foreign language learning is hopeful. 
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